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"some of the floating legends and traditions con- 
nected with the Castle of Emlyn," in Wales) fur- 
nishes the curious reader no precise clue to the 
source of the legends mentioned and omits to say 
whether any known repository of Welsh folk-lore 
has been anywhere relied upon. If this "Heart 
of Wales ' ' derives from materiel roulard to-day, 
if it does not make direct use of the Mabinogion 
or the Idyls of the King, interesting proof is sup- 
plied in its first chapter of the persistence in the 
popular mind of the legend from which Tennyson 
wove his Marriage of Geraint. The fact, if it is 
a fact, is scarcely surprising, the situation as there 
sketched being one always possible and always 
appealing in its tender sentiment. One thing is 
manifest in the " Heart of Wales" (taking it at 
its face value) as compared with the Mabinogion : 
the conditions that produced in France first na- 
tional gestes and then family gestes were repeated 
in Wales. The Castle of Emlyn of Miss Eaine's 
text is the centre of a family tradition that rami- 
fies throughout Wales. The Geraint (or Deraint 
ap Ehys of Emlyn) of the text, is the nephew of 
the chatelaine of Castle Mathorwy, described as 
follows, with its forlorn inmates and its distin- 
guished visitor : 

P. 2. — "At the base of these rugged hills there 
stood a pile of old grey walls known as Castle 
Mathorwy, although it had very little claim to 
the title of castle, but bore more the appearance 
of a fortified farm house. The turreted walls 
which guarded the entrance into the central hall 
were tottering to decay, its courtyard wall, too, 
showed many a breach which Time had made. 

For many years the Garlles (Countess) Alsen 
had lived as a widow at Mathorwy, for it was 
long since her husband had gone the way of all 
flesh. He had been a morose and silent man, 
sharing not at all in the exciting turbulence of 
the times, but satisfied with his hunting and his 
fishing." 

P. 7. — " Hast food for twenty horsemen ? For 
they come through the wood," asked the Garlles. 

" Not for twenty chickens," said Jevan. 

' ' Hold thy peace, ' ' said the old dame, striking 
the rushes with her stick. " There are pullets in 
the barnyard, trout in the Llyn. See that the 
board is well provided with fish, flesh, and fowl. ' ' 

P. 10. — " At that moment, through an arched 



doorway, Eleric entered. She had put on her 
gown of taffetas, in which two shades of blue, in- 
terwoven with a sheen of creamy silk, made a 
beautiful combination, that changed and glistened 
with every movement of her graceful figure." 

P. 14. — " The young man's attention was some- 
what distracted by the figure of the beautiful girl 
who bent over her tapestry beside him ; by the 
little white hand that plied the needle, now over, 
now under the frame ; but with an effort he turned 
from the attractive picture to give his whole at- 
tention to the Garlles." 2 
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Alfred J. Morrison. 



A Simile op Tennyson's. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The origin of Tennyson's familiar simile, 

As careful robins eye the delver's toil, 

(Marriage of Geraint, 714) is thus explained in 
Hallam Tennyson's Memoir of the poet, 1. 414 : 
' Geraint and Enid [was] begun on April 16th 
[1856] .... Meantime for daily exercise he 
planted trees and shrubs, rolled the lawn, and 
dug in the kitchen-garden, taking all the while a 
loving note of nature. Thus as he was digging 
one day a well-known line formed itself : 

As careful robins eye the delver's toil.' 

But the verse was suggested not merely by the 
poet's observation of robins. In cadence it is an 
unmistakable, though perhaps unconscious, echo 
of Pope's 

la vain th' observer eyes the builder's toil 

(Moral Essays, 1. 220). This imitation accords 
with Tennyson's opinion of Pope : ' He felt what 
Cowper calls the "musical finesse" of Pope, and 
admired single lines and couplets very much, but 
he found the "regular da, da, da, da" of his 
heroic metre monotonous' (Memoir 2. 286). 

Tennyson repeats this line at Geraint and Enid 
431 ; but he could hardly have treasured it thus 
for its power as a simile. In the one case it is 

2 For other parallels to this incident in the history of 
Geraint and Enid, of. Modern Language Notes, vol. xvra, 
pp. 220-222. 
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used ineffectively to illustrate the keenness of 
Geraint's glance at Enid as she appears arrayed 
in the faded silk she wore when first he saw her ; 
in the other case, the keenness of his glance at her 
when she disobeyed him in order to warn him of 
dangers in the way. As a simile, it seems not to 
have sprung spontaneously from the contemplation 
of the subject it is supposed to illustrate, but, in 
the moment of conception, to have been wholly 
detached from any such subject If not the ap- 
propriateness, then doubtless it was the cadence 
of the line — Pope's cadence, softened and quick- 
ened by Tennyson — that made the poet preserve 
and repeat i\, and indeed causes it to run in a 
reader's mind long after its application is forgotten. 



Chables G. Osgood, Jk. 



Princeton Unmmty. 



The Old Oaken Bucket. 

To the Editor 8 of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — Apropos of the widespread indebtedness 
of American writers of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury to Byron, it may be of interest to point out 
that the familiar Old Oaken Bucket borrows its 
form and several of its phrases from Byron's On 
a Distant View of the Village and School of Harrow 
on the Hill. The Distant View appeared in Hours 
of Idleness (1807). Samuel Woodworth's sen- 
timental verses were first published in Melodies, 
Duets, Trios, Songs and Ballads, 1826. The first 
two lines of the Distant View are : 

" Ye scenes of my childhood, whose loved recollection 
Embitters the present compared to the past ;" 

the opening lines of The Old Oaken Bucket : 

"How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view ; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew." 

Byron's verses conclude : 

" But if, through the course of the years which await me, 
Some new scene of pleasure should open to view, 

I will say, while with rapture the thought shall elate me, 
' Oh I such were the days which my infancy knew.' " 

The preface to the collected edition of Wood- 
worth's poems (1861), gives an elaborate account 
of how Woodworth, after drinking a glass of 
water, said casually that the water would have 



tasted better out of the bucket in the old well at 
home, whereupon his wife remarked : "Wouldn't 
that make a good subject for a poem?" — and the 
verses were composed forthwith. Of the fact that 
the versifier was compelled to journey home to the 
' ' cot of his father ' ' by the somewhat roundabout 
route of Harrow on the Hill, the preface appar- 
ently makes no account. 

Edmund K. Beoadus. 

The University qf South Dakota. 



A New Reading in The Eve of St. Agnes. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In line 241 (stanza xxvii, 1. 7) of The 
Eve of St. Agnes, that line so greatly admired by 
Leigh Hunt, 

Clasp' d like a missal where swart Paynims pray, 

all the printed editions read, "pray," and so far 
as I know, no one has ever questioned that the 
meaning is ' ' offer prayers. ' ' The original manu- 
script doubtless has the same reading, as Buxton 
Forman gives no indication to the contrary. The 
association of ideas between "pray" and "missal" 
helps to make the established reading seem natural. 

For all that, I believe the true reading to be 
"prey." It is, in the first place, quite con- 
ceivable that Keats should have written "pray," 
intending "prey." His spelling was not infal- 
lible ; from Buxton Forman' s collation of the 
manuscript, it appears that in this very poem he 
wrote ' ' tripple, " " hony, " " plummes' ' ' ' Dea- 
mons," etc, etc Besides, the spelling "pray" 
for "prey" is common in Keats' s favorite poet, 
Spenser (Faerie Queene m. vii. 36. 6 ; v. iv. 14. 
8 ; vi. x. 40. 1 ; etc.). If Ave thus have the 
choice between two possible interpretations, there 
are certainly reasons for preferring that here 
suggested. If we are to imagine the missal as 
" doubly cherished for the danger " (Leigh Hunt) 
the danger from marauding Paynims will surely 
be greater than that from Paynims who simply say 
their prayers. And in the romantic epics of chiv- 
alry, of which Keats had imbibed the spirit, the 
characteristic of the Paynims is not their piety, 
but precisely their preying upon Christian knight 
and lady. 

W. Steunk, Je. 

Cornell University. 



